The Causes of the World War
Was Russian aggression the argument invoked by the
German Chancellor to convince Sudekum? The record
of their interview does not enable us to answer this ques-
tion, but in the same connection it is interesting to refer
to the article written the next day (July 30th)by Stampfer,
who until quite recently had been the editor of a daily
"correspondence" for the Socialist newspapers. Scheide-
mann draws attention to this and reproduces it in his
Memoirs as "an important party document/' which plainly
indicates the state of mind of Social Democracy.
The author of this article exclaims: "We do not want
to see our wives and our daughters the victims of Cossack
outrage. . . . Our hearts have no enthusiasm for war,
they are deeply shocked at such a prospect, but if that
is the only sacrifice we can make to stay the hand of
Fate; if moreover we recall the nameless infamies which
Czarism has perpetrated against its own fellow-country-
men; and finally, if we envisage the possibility of the
myrmidons of this barbarous Power trampling our soil
as intoxicated conquerors, then but one cry rises to our
lips: 'No, anything but that!' "(11)
The Socialists were no more prepared than any other
Germans to underestimate this terrible danger, or to
accept a defeat "which would mean collapse, annihila-
tion, and indescribable general misery." Public opinion
in Germany had now made up its mind that the respon-
sibility for aggression devolved on Russia; and Social
Democracy must also take up arms against her.
There was still however some hesitancy upon the
question of voting]war credits, so entirely opposed to the
traditional policy of the party. Stampfer had let it be
dearly understood that the Socialist parliamentary group
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